quent Denavior. iNot only is me scientitic status ot our theories on shaky ground for the reasons outlined in the previous section, but the situation is even worse than that. It would be one thing if we could be sure that altering school experiences in a certain way would lead to more or less delinquency but did not know why the change occurred. It is quite another not to know how to produce any change at all. The current situation is as follows: On the basis of theories or observed statistical regularities in the data about schools and delinquency rates or about school experiences and individual delinquency, we suspect that certain changes (e.g., a decrease in the age through which youth are required to attend school22) may reduce age-specific delinquency rates. We cannot, however, point to any instances in which such a change was deliberately introduced and delinquency was reduced as a consequence.
This situation is not satisfactory. There is currently little emphasis on the careful evaluation of delinquency prevention programs involving schools. In addition, in most places the apparatus required to monitor the implementation of programs and to evaluate their effectiveness is lacking. Conducting careful evaluations of large-scale programs in educational systems or communities is not easy.
Naturally, the evaluation of programs intended to reduce delinquency will require the expenditures of some money, and evaluation research can often be quite expensive. Unless systematic evaluation is planned for, properly staffed, and sufficiently funded, we will have little hope of learning what strategies most effectively prevent delinquency.
We will learn most about preventing delinquency using methods that are socially and economically feasible if we actively engage in programs designed to accomplish that end and rigorously evaluate those efforts. Aside from the conduct of true experiments, which are optimal but not politically expedient, a number of approaches to such evaluation are available. These approaches merit special mention because they are so often overlooked in the design of research projects.
First, the routine, uniform, and disaggregated collection and preservation of delinquency data, at least in a substantial number of jurisdictions (school attendance areas), involving both official and self-report data over time, would provide a valuable evaluation tool. From time to time, changes in the social organization of schools or communities occur naturally. Boom towns spring up in some areas, populations decline in others. New grading practices or administrative policies arise here and there spontaneously; and court-ordered or "voluntary" desegregation
220r grading practices, track assignments, etc. Additional provocative speculations propose that delinquency may be one outcome of the inability of youths through their experiences in the school environment, which is so central to almost never receiving rewards for conformity or performance; and when a pupil's grades are already low,al family socioeconomic status.
